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Relief Policies of 


New Deal Analyzed 


Administration Would Be Shifted 
Back to States, According 
to Republican Position 


BUT FEDERAL FUNDS NEEDED 


Both Parties Agree that States Are 
Unable to Bear Large Part of 
Relief Burden 


During the course of the entire depres- 
sion no problem has loomed larger or per- 
plexed the country more persistently than 
the issue of relief. At the very beginning, 
the nation was wholly unprepared to handle 
a problem of such proportions. It had no 
past experience to which it could turn for 
guidance, for in previous depressions un- 
employment had never been so extensive as 
to call for a nationwide program of relief. 
Nor were the immediate effects of the de- 
pression cushioned by a system of unem- 
ployment insurance, for the United States 
had never embarked upon a program of 
social security as the other industrial 
countries of the world had. Thus, as month 
after month saw the rolls of the jobless 
mounting to such staggering heights as to 
include more than a third of all the nation’s 
workers, it became apparent that something 
had to be done, had to be done quickly, and 
had to be done on an unprecedented scale. 


Before the New Deal 


In the early stages of the depression, the 
problem of keeping the unemployed from 
starving was handled in a logical manner. 
The local governments and the organiza- 
tions of charity turned their attention to 
aiding those who found themselves in dis- 
tress. Then the problem became so acute 
as to demand outside assistance, and the 
states were called upon to act. Early in 
1931 New York state passed an unemploy- 
ment relief program, and other states soon 
fell into line. Each state adopted its own 
program, some providing for work relief 
by giving the unemployed jobs on projects 
financed by the state government, others 
confining their assistance to a “hand-out” 
of money, or food, clothing, and shelter. 

Late in the Hoover administration, it 
became apparent that even this system of 
state aid to the jobless was sadly breaking 
down. The states were simply unable to 
bear the burden and the national govern- 
ment was called upon to come to the rescue. 
There were demands in Congress for the 
appropriation of federal funds to supple- 
ment those of the states, but for months 
the national government confined itself to 
organizing or “mobilizing” the agencies of 
relief, the community chests, and all the 
other charitable organizations, so as to pro- 
vide adequate care for the needy. As the 
unemployed rose in number to 10, 12, and 
some said even 15, million, it became appar- 
ent that further aid was necessary, and fi- 
nally, in the last days of the Hoover admin- 
istration, the federal government authorized 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
pour funds into the states—in the form of 
loans—to handle this most tragic of all 
problems left in the wake of the depression. 

With this brief background, we come to 
the Roosevelt administration and its pro- 
gram of relief. In order to understand the 
great issues that have arisen in connection 
with relief, we must review hastily the steps 
that have been taken since March 1933 
to cope with the problem of relief. Mr. 
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Looking Outward 


It is natural that Americans, in the past, should have given scant attention to interna- 
tional affairs. They have been busy with the development of their own broad domain, 
and have been so far removed from other large nations that they have had an oppor- 
tunity, denied to less favored peoples, to go their own way unhindered and unmolested. 
They have, accordingly, been absorbed with their own problems. When there has been 
a conflict with a foreign power they have asserted their interests strongly and, in the 
main, successfully, and then have turned back to purely American problems. Frequently 
the sudden emergence of some international complication has found the American people 
and government unready to meet it. They have not understood the issues involved be- 
cause they have not given previous study to the international backgrounds. When, for 
example, the World War broke, the American people floundered in deciding the nature of 
the issues and in determining what action their own interests demanded. Opinion is still 
divided on the question of whether the course our country pursued before, during, and 
after the war, was in accordance with our interests. 

While we have not suffered irreparably in the past because of our inattention to world 
affairs, we may not be so fortunate in the future. Nations are drawn closely together by 
recent conquests of time and space; by the airplane, the radio, the submarine and im- 
proved ocean transportation. A government which undertakes not to be engulfed by con- 
flagrations sweeping across neighboring nations must be wisely guided and must be sus- 
tained by an intelligent, well-informed, thoughtful, and reasonable public opinion. It is 
the duty of every American to prepare himself to contribute toward the building of sound 
and wise opinion on international issues, and the way to be prepared for crises when they 
come is to study untiringly current developments abroad. Then when a big moment comes 
the background of the events and issues will be comprehended. We do not know when 
a great world crisis may come, but the threatening address of Chancellor Hitler at Nurem- 
berg indicates that forces are at work making for a great world struggle between rival sys- 
tems. It appears that the near future may witness developments of historic drama and 
tragedy. While other peoples fight over their systems of government we must act intelli- 
gently and resolutely to preserve our own. And to do that we must be prepared intellectu- 
ally. We must not be taken unaware when the day of world crisis comes, lest we act fool- 
ishly and to the detriment of our interests. 

In many high schools and colleges of America, students interested in the study of 
world affairs are forming International Relations clubs to study and discuss world prob- 
lems. Such action is to be commended. We hope that many of our readers will lend 
their support to the movement, and that the coming months may witness an increasing 
interest in world affairs and in American foreign policy. 


League of Nations 
Ponders Its Future 


Recent Failures to Preserve Inter- 
national Peace Cast Shadow on 
Usefulness of Society 


STUDY COVENANT CHANGES 


Many Accomplishments and Services 
of Organization Assure Its 
Continuance 


“With the League, without the League, 
against the League, Italy will take Ethi- 
opia,’ Mussolini was shouting to the 
Italian people and to the world when the 
League of Nations Assembly met at Ge- 
neva last year. The Fascist Caesar carried 
out his threat. He took Ethiopia “against 
the League.” That direct and successful 
defiance of authority spreads a cloud of 
gloom over Geneva today, as the repre- 
sentatives of 58 nations meet in the seven- 
teenth annual session of the League As- 
sembly. 


Some are saying that the League is 
dead; they even speak of it in the past 
tense. Others make it the butt of ridicule 
because they say it is helpless. It could 
not stop Japan’s advance into Chinese ter- 
ritory, they point out. It neither prevented 
nor ended the war between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. It could not keep Italy from 
taking Ethiopia. Hitler defies it. Germany 
and Japan have withdrawn from it. The 
United States refuses to join. What is the 
use of the League, anyway? these critics 
ask. 


The Assembly is meeting in this atmos- 
phere of futility and failure. No one is 
seriously proposing that the League be 
abandoned. But the members are discuss- 
ing the most important question which has 
faced the League since the first Assembly 
met in 1920: what kind of a League is this 
to be—a debating society with no right to 
issue orders and no means to enforce them 
if they were issued, or a really effective 
instrument for keeping the peace of the 
world? A little of the history of the 
League will help us to get a better per- 
spective of the problems which the As- 
sembly faces. 


Strong Points of League 


In the first place, the League has been 
far from a complete failure in helping to 
keep the peace. War actually started be- 
tween Greece and Bulgaria in 1925. The 
League stopped it. War might easily have 
started between France and Germany over 
control of the Saar Basin, or between Ger- 
many and Poland over Danzig. The League 
headed it off in both cases. It has accom- 
plished most in keeping the peace, however, 
not by settling disputes after they reached 
the explosion point but by keeping them 
frgm developing into dangerous crises. 

It has done this by giving the representa- 
tives of the different countries the chance 
to meet regularly and to talk things over 
face to face. The Assembly meets regu- 
larly every year, and the Council at least 
three times a year, whether there is any 
particular dispute or not. Everyone knows 
that these meetings will give an opportunity 
for discussion. And once the responsible 
officers of the governments got used to 
meeting frequently at the League sessions, 
they developed the habit of dropping in 
on each other casually on other occasions 
to discuss things instead of writing notes. 
The foreign ministers of Britain, France, 
Italy, and the other countries now think 
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nothing of getting into an airplane and go- 
ing to see one another whenever something 
important is happening. The whole at- 
mosphere of the relations between the Eu- 
ropean governments has been changed in 
this way, since the League was started. 
It has been made much less formal and 
therefore much better for settling dis- 
agreements, especially over minor points. 
Consequently these minor disagreements 
are much less likely to develop into seri- 
ous international disputes. 

This has in many ways been the most 
important achievement of the League in 
promoting peace. It is not spectacular, as 
the failures are spectacular; the vital part 
of the discussion method, in fact, is that it 
prevents disagreements from growing to 
the spectacular stage. But the achieve- 
ment is very real. And the League will 
continue to be decidedly useful in just this 
way even if it is not given an army or 
other means of enforcing its orders. 

The League also has done, and still is 
doing, many useful things which have 
nothing directly to do with political rela- 
tions between the countries. It gathers 
and distributes information about trade 
and economic conditions, education, sci- 
ence, and a great many other subjects. It 
has a public health service which all the 
nations use effectively to prevent the 
spread of plagues and other diseases from 
one country to another. It has done a 
great deal to stop the smuggling of opium 
and other dangerous narcotics. Even those 
who talk most strongly about the useless- 
ness of the League in settling political dis- 
putes want to keep this kind of non- 
political work going. 

Because the League is doing these things 
so well, and because it provides a very 
useful place to talk things over, the Assem- 
bly almost certainly will not decide to 
sbandon it altogether. But the League has 
failed to stop the aggression of strong 
powers. Therefore the members of the 
Assembly will have to consider whether to 
make the League stronger so that it can 
stop aggression, or to make it weaker so 
that it will not have the right to try to 
stop aggression. 


Weakness of League 


To understand why it has failed, and 
what changes are being proposed, we need 
to see how the League works. The consti- 
tution of the League, called the Covenant, 
contains a pledge by the members to help 
one another against aggression. It provides 
that when aggression is threatened or 
starts, both the countries involved shall 
have a chance to explain their cases to the 
League before the League decides what to 
do, but that the League may insist that all 
fighting be stopped while these arguments 
are being heard. It states definitely that 
the members of the League are to stop 
trading with a country which has been de- 
clared an aggressor, to stop lending it 
money, and even to use armed force against 
it if finally necessary. (This is called ap- 
plying “sanctions.” Articles 10, 11, 13, 
14, 15, and 16 of the Covenant contain 
these provisions. ) 

On paper, therefore, the League has plenty 
of authority. The trouble is that it must 
depend entirely on its members for the 
means to make that authority effective, 
particularly on the more powerful mem- 
bers. A majority of the members of the 
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So extensive have the activities of the League of Nations become in the few years it has been in existence that a large new building has had to be erected 


League wanted to use very strong meas- 
ures against Italy, for example. But the 
British and French governments were not 
willing to go far enough to run the risk of 
a war with Italy—and Mussolini said he 
would fight any country that tried to in- 
terfere with what he was doing in Ethiopia. 
“Sanctions” were applied in part, by stop- 
ping some of the trading with Italy, but 
this was not carried far enough to be really 
effective. Similarly, the smaller countries 
wanted strong action against Japan when 
that country invaded China in 1931. Brit- 
ain, France, and Italy hesitated to do any- 
thing that might turn the Japanese gov- 
ernment against them. Britain especially 
has very large interests in China and the 
Far East. And in this case particularly, no 
one knew how far the United States would 
go. So nothing drastic was done; even 
moderate sanctions were not applied against 
Japan. 

In other words, as things are now, the 
League is no stronger than the principal 
powers want it to be, because it has no 
armed force of its own, and its members 
are not obliged to supply it with any armed 
force. If the League had an army and a 
navy that it could use as an international 
police force, to take charge immediately 
when trouble broke out anywhere and to 
keep charge until the disagreement was 
settled, it could be really effective. With- 
out that, it cannot be—any more than the 
government of any city could be effective 
against gangsters without a police force. 
But if the League had that police force, it 
would become almost a government above 
the governments of the separate nations— 
a super-state. 


Proposals to Strengthen 


The smaller countries are entirely willing 
to see the League made into a super 
government. They believe that if it were, 
they would be safer then than they are 
now. So New Zealand and the Scandi- 
navian countries already have put before 
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NATIONS WHICH ARE NOT MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE 


The countries which do not belong to the League are shown in black. They are: The United Stat 
Rica, Brazil, Paraguay, Danzig, Liechtenstein, Monaco, San Marino, Egypt, Hejaz, jason, paamen 


in Geneva. 


the League Assembly definite proposals 
along this line. 

But the powerful countries are not so 
sure that they want a super-government 
which could give orders to them. The 
French said from the beginning that the 
League would be helpless without its own 
army; they favored giving it an army. But 
they did this partly because they felt sure 
of being able to have a good deal to say 
about what the League did. The British 
have never been quite sure how strong a 
League they wanted. They want peace, 
and realize that a strong League would help 
keep it. But they are afraid that they 
might be dragged into a war which did not 
vitally concern them if they were in a 
League which was really strong. Neverthe-» 
less, they are swinging more and more to 
the idea that the only way to get security 
for any nation is to have it guaranteed by 
all the nations together through a strong 
League. These two countries, therefore, 
might favor strengthening the League. 
So might Russia. 

But Italy, Japan, and Germany would 
not. They claim that Britain and France 
are using the League for their own selfish 
advantage. They say that they should have 
a chance to get a fair share of the colonies, 
and that a strong League dominated by 
England and France would keep them from 
doing this. The United States stays out 
of the League because the American gov- 
ernment does not want to tie this country 
up with any organization that would have 
the right to tell it what it must do in the 
international field. 

Germany, Japan, and the United States 
are not members of the League. But the 
members would like to have them join. 
What these outsiders think, therefore, will 
have a good deal of influence on the Assem- 
bly. Probably the Assembly, at this ses- 
sion, will do nothing more than refer the 
whole question of the reorganization of the 
League to a special committee—which will 
be saying in effect that the League is not 
to be strengthened, at least at present. 


Questions for Discussion 


The Assembly will have other important 
questions to consider. What is to be done 
about colonies, is one question which will 
come up. Before the World War, Germany 
had colonies in Africa and the Pacific 
Ocean. These were taken away. Now Hit- 
ler demands that they be given back. He 
says Germany must have them to get raw 
materials, places to sell her goods, and room 
for her people. Mussolini and the Japa- 
nese also said they had to have more terri- 
tory, for the same reasons. They proceeded 
to take it. The Assembly will doubtless 
discuss the possibility of satisfying the 
German demand for colonies, but no action 
is expected. 

The Assembly also will have to discuss 
disarmament. Ever since the end of the 


World War, the governments have been 


holding conference after conference trying 
to get an agreement for reducing their 
armies and navies. They have not suc- 
ceeded. Instead, all the countries are get- 
ting more warships, more soldiers, more 
fighting planes. And Germany has been 
made over into one of the most strongly 
armed countries, in spite of the peace 
treaty which said that she was not to be 
armed. 


An Uncertain Future 


These armies and navies have become 
almost unbearably expensive, and they 
simply create fear. But none of the power- 
ful countries wants to weaken itself by re- 
ducing its army and navy unless it is sure 
the. others also will do the same. The 
countries distrust one another too much to 
do this. So instead of having less fighting 
equipment each year, they have more. Thus 
it will be very difficult for the Assembly to 
find a solution to this problem. 


The Assembly also will be asked to do 
something to help the nations get out of 
the depression, and keep out of depressions 
in the future. Conferences on this subject 
have failed to accomplish much, but since 
this is a comparatively safe subject, prob- 
ably it will get a great deal of public dis- 
cussion in the Assembly meetings, and per- 
haps something definite will be done. 


This Assembly meeting is unusually im- 
portant because it must consider so many 
difficult questions. How these questions 
will be answered, if they are answered at 
all, cannot be said now. Nevertheless the 
League is very far from dead. The As- 
sembly may or may not strengthen it, but 
the League will go on being very useful 
as a center where the statesmen can get 
together to talk things over. The tremen- 
dous antagonisms and fears in the world 
today may be too strong for the League. 
War may come. But the chances for avoid- 
ing it are greatly increased because the 
League offers this chance to get compro- 
mises through discussion. And in the 
closely knit world of today some sort of 
world-wide organization is necessary if 
chaos is to be prevented. 
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Germany: A grave and dramatic turn 
was given to international affairs a few days 
ago when Chancellor Hitler, addressing a 
huge conference of the Nazi party in 
Nuremberg, definitely threatened war 
against Russia. He declared that there is 
an inevitable conflict between fascism as 
it is found in Germany and communism, 
which prevails in Russia. He said that 
Germany stood ready to defend her sys- 
tem against communism. He intimated, 
however, that it was not merely to be a war 
of defense, but that Germany was prepar- 
ing to go beyond her borders and stamp out 
communism in other lands. He said that 
his country could not look with indifference 
upon the growth of communism elsewhere. 

Chancellor Hitler did not stop at that. 
He dangled before his people the prospect 
of wealth and ease if Germany could acquire 
rich Russian lands. He said that the Ger- 
mans could live in luxury if she had Siberia, 
the Urals, and the Ukraine. Siberia, of 
course, is rich in forests, the Ural country 
in minerals, and the Ukraine in wheat. 
Seldom, if ever, in modern history, has the 
head of a great nation incited his people to 
a war of conquest for material gain at the 
expense of a great neighbor nation as Hitler 
did at Nuremberg. 

What is the meaning of this outburst? 
That is a question about which there is 
speculation in every capital of Europe and 
wherever people come together to discuss 
international problems. Has Hitler definitely 
decided that German expansion is to be 
to the eastward? That is possible. There 
is no prospect of his going west for more 
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lands. If he should attempt to do so, he 
would meet a wall of steel in France and 
Belgium. The British would certainly 
come to the aid of the French, If he should 
undertake to go to the southward and an- 
nex Austria he would probably meet the 
opposition of Italy, and that is something 
he does not wish to do, for if he plays his 
cards shrewdly he may have Fascist Italy 
on his side. The desire not to offend or 
frighten Italy may have led him to aban- 
don any plan of going southeast into the 
Balkan countries. 

There remains the possibility of a great 
drive eastward. Not only might Germany 
acquire riches from Russia’s forests, mines, 
and fields, but she might strike a blow at a 
great rival scheme of industry and govern- 
ment—that of communism. Italy might be 
expected to join in such a drive, for Mus- 
solini as well as Hitler hates and fears 
communism. France might attack Ger- 
many if she should go to war with Russia, 
but it is not certain that England would 
join in the fray, for the present government 
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AS ITALY HOLDS WARK GAMES 


Marshal Italo Balbo, who once led a fleet of Italian airplanes to the United States, stops to chat with 
King Victor Emmanuel. 


of England is decidedly anticommunistic. 

We shall discuss international develop- 
ments as they are affected by this latest 
German move in a later issue of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER. Unquestionably Hitler’s 
fiery and warlike address has created a 
very grave situation. 


* * * 


Spain: The tenth week of the Spanish 
civil war found the government massing its 
forces to resist the rebel advance. Under 
the direction of the new premier, Largo 
Caballero, the loyalist generals have 
changed their military tactics so that their 
troops are prepared to make a 
vigorous offensive. They will be 
supported by 5,000 soldiers has- 
tening from the province of Cata- 
lonia and determined to break 
the rebel arc that surrounds 
Madrid. 

Meanwhile, the insurgent ad- 
vance from the north continued. 
Without resistance, the rebels en- 
tered San Sebastian, which they 
found almost deserted. Unlike 
Irun, this resort city had not been 
burned to the ground, although, 
for several days before the rebel 
occupation, its inhabitants were 
arguing among themselves whether 
such a fate would not be prefer- 
able to having their city fall into 
rebel hands. 

The most important develop- 
ment in the international aspect 
of this war took place in Portugal. 
There, the régime of Dictator 
Oliveira has openly favored the 
rebel cause. However, it has 
hitherto moved with some cau- 
tion. This restraint was thrown 
to the winds last week when 
an unsuccessful revolt, engineered by sail- 
ors who intended to come to the aid of the 
Spanish government, made the Lisbon ruler 
more determined than ever to supply the 
rebels with war materials. 

This intervention on the part of Por- 
tugal may have a decisive effect upon the 
war. Until now the loyalist side has taken 
courage from the fact that in a long-drawn- 
out struggle, it would have more resources 
to draw upon than the rebels. With no 
lack of these and with troops that are on 
the whole better trained, the rebels may be 
able to sustain their offensive for a longer 
time than had been expected. It is not 
unlikely, however, that Britain may pre- 
vail upon Portugal to reverse her policy by 
threatening to withdraw from an alliance 
which has bound these two countries for 
about 600 years. 
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P oland: During the past month, there 
has been a constant exchange of courtesies 
between Poland and France. A group of 


French military experts was officially re- 
ceived in Warsaw and this visit was re- 
turned by Poland’s current dictator, General 
Rydz-Smigly. The latter’s stay in Paris 
was a succession of elaborate entertain- 
ments, 

Behind these apparently insignificant 
social calls lies an important turn in Polish 
foreign policy. Wedged in as she is be- 
tween Germany and Russia, Poland, since 
the advent of Hitler, has been sitting in ex- 
treme discomfort on the diplomatic fence. 
She did not know with which of these 
powers to align herself. She did conclude 
a nonaggression pact with Germany, but the 
recent aggressive attitude of Hitler has 
made her rather suspicious of his intentions. 
That is why she has now decided to 
strengthen her position by reaffirming her 
old alliance with France. It is this decision 
which accounts for these mutual visits. 

While the pact with Germany will re- 
main unchanged, it is clear that for the 
immediate future, at any rate, Poland is 
to place her security in France. She will 
have a further incentive to do so with the 
announcement that Paris will float a loan 
to help Polish industry. The trade agree- 
ment calls for the purchase by France of 
such commodities as coal and zinc. In re- 
turn, Poland will be supplied with French 
chemicals. 

The Polish people are jubilant over this 
agreement because it promises to foster 
her manufacturing trades, which for long 
have been neglected. Germany has been 
buying agricultural products from Poland 
but would not supply her with a market for 
her manufactures. Consequently, Poland 
has found herself lagging in in- 
dustrial development. 


x * x 
Sweden: A movement, rather 
unique in the modern world, is 
that which is being encouraged by 
the Swedish government to re- 
turn the Laplanders to their 
ancient ways of life. The Lapps 
have been called “the last nomads 
of Europe.” For centuries they 
have roamed the northern bar- 
riers of Scandinavia with their 
flocks of reindeer, pitching their 
makeshift tents upon bare rnoun- 
tain ridges or along the shores of 
cold, wind-swept fjords. Then, 
as has happened to many remote 
races, the tide of civilization be 
gan to roll into Lapland in the 
form of railroads and automobiles. 
Villages arose and the Lapps took 
easily to modern comforts. They 
welcomed iron stoves to replace 
the burden of starting a fire out 
of damp birchwood. Gradually the 
reindeer were neglected and began 
to run wild. The reindeer has 
always been an important part of 
Swedish economy, providing meat, 





antlers, leather, and pelts for export. 

It is to revive this neglected industry that 
Sweden has decided to reverse her previous 
policy of encouraging the Lapps to settle 
down. The government is now making an 
effort to have them turn once again to 
roaming with reindeer. They have been ac- 
corded special tax concessions and pastur- 
age rights as an inducement. But it is a 
matter of serious doubt whether they can 
be weaned from the enchantment which 


modern civilization casts over them. 
* +” 7 


Japan: Following the frustrated rebel- 
lion of young officers last February, Pre- 
mier Koki Hirota of Japan was able to 
form a cabinet only by promising a num- 
ber of reforms demanded by both the civil- 
ian population and the militarists. These 
reforms included an increase of armaments, 
a revision of the tax structure, government 
control of power and fuel, improvement in 
educational standards, and aid to farmers. 

The increased armaments program has 
already been approved, but the other plans 
are now awaiting a decision by the cabinet. 
Several of the schemes that have been pro- 
posed are arousing considerable opposition. 
The power companies object to having their 
industry taken over by the government, 
while the army, many of whose recruits 
hail from the farms, see the step as an aid 
to the peasants. The revenue program calls 
for an increase in the taxes on incomes, 
matches, alcohol, and gasoline. 

The proposed social reforms include the 
extension of compulsory education from a 
six to an eight year period and the im- 
provement of irrigation facilities to aid 
farmers stricken annually by a lack of 
water. The agricultural program also calls 
for the government purchase of land to re- 
habilitate tenant farmers. 

* * * 


Stanley Baldwin, British prime minister, 
is reported to be contemplating resignation 
from his post. While he had heped to re- 
main head of the government until after 
the coronation of King Edward, next May, 
he has been suffering from insomnia and 
may find it necessary to relinquish his 
duties. 

* * @ 

A movement among Moslem women in 
Syria to discard the centuries-old custom 
of wearing the veil in public is said to be 
gaining force. Although this custom has 


been largely abandoned in Turkey, Iran, 
and Egypt, considerable opposition has to 
be faced by such a movement in Syria, 
where a similar attempt some years ago 
was greeted by a pelting with stones. 
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SUCCESSFUL VISIT 


Relations between France and Poland were improved by a 
recent visit of General Rydz-Smigly, Polish chief of staff 
and successor to Pilsudski, to Paris. He is shown (right) 
being greeted by French Minister of War Edouard Daladier. 
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A BANQUET FORK POWER EXPERTS 


So many attended the World Power Conference banquet in Washington that it was necessary to hold the 
affair in the capital railway station. 


Landon in Maine 


During the second week of September, with 
about two months to go before the election, 
quite a little snap was put into the campaign. 
It had been moving along very slowly. The 
anticipated heat and bitterness had not de- 
veloped. Public interest stood at a little below 
the normal for presidential campaigns. Then 
came the dramatic appearance of Governor 
Landon in Maine on the eve of that state’s 
election. This visit had not been planned, and 
was decided upon only a few days in advance. 

Governor Landon delivered an address in 
Portland two days before the election. He 
made a fighting speech. He declared that the 
Roosevelt administration has meddled with 
business, has interfered with the freedom of 

















WINDS OF CHANCE 
—Homan in Newark Ledger 


the individual, has undertaken to fix prices 
and wages and thus make the government re- 
sponsible for the guidance of business. He said 
that this course would, if continued, lead in- 
evitably to the establishment of an overcen- 
tralized government, for only a very powerful 
government, headed by an almost all-powerful 
chief executive, could successfully plan and 
guide the national industry. He attacked the 
control of industry which was effected by the 
NRA and the AAA. Even though these acts 
were declared unconstitutional, he said, they 
would be revived in principle if the administra- 
tion is returned to power. 

The Republican candidate differs from his 
Democratic opponent, however, only in de- 
gree, for he, too, favors a fairly large measure 
of governmental control over business. He 
thinks that the government should absolutely 
outlaw monopoly and should so regulate busi- 
ness as to prevent unfair trade practices, but 
it should not seek to fix wages or to control 
production. 


President Defends Record 


A few days earlier, President Roosevelt 
had defended the record of his administration 
in an address delivered at Charlotte, North 
Carolina. He compared the condition of 


farmers and workers as he found them when 
he took office, with their present situations. 
The farmers, he said, had benefited by a rise 
of prices, and their standards of living had 
been raised. The government had brought 
about an increase in wages. Business, as well as 
farmers and workers, had benefited by the 
acts of his administration, for small business- 
men who were running deficits three years 
ago are now making money, and great cor- 
porations are piling up profits. Since individ- 
uals are making money, states, cities, and 
counties can levy and collect taxes, which 
they could not do three years ago. At that 
time, local governments were running deficits 
and were practically bankrupt. Now they have, 
for the most part, balanced their budgets, are 
able to keep the schools open and take care of 
their obligations. The federal government has 
assisted in bringing about this restoration of 
the normal economic life. It has fulfilled its 
obligations to the people, said the President, 
without encroaching upon the rights of the 
separate states, 


As Maine Went— 


The election of state officers which occurred 
in Maine September 14 was not very con- 
clusive as an indicator of the national election 
outcome in November. Both parties profess 
satisfaction, the Republicans because they 
made big gains over four years ago and 
elected a complete slate of officers—senator, 
governor, and congressmen; the Democrats 
because the state, normally overwhelmingly 
Republican, gave the Republican candidates 
only moderate majorities. Senator White, 
Republican, defeated the popular Governor 
Brann, Democrat, by a majority of about 
5,000, while the governorship went Repub- 
lican by 40,000 votes. On the whole, the re- 
sults of this contest were such as to give con- 
siderable satisfaction to the Republicans, for 
the gains they have made in Maine are rather 
impressive, 


Watch Maryland 


By November 3, the American people will 
probably be as bored with straw votes as they 
will with campaign speeches. With the Literary 
Digest, the Institute of Public Opinion, the 
Republican and Democratic National Com- 
mittees, newspapers in all sections of the 
country, and scores of less important organiza- 
tions all conducting their polls to forecast 
the trend in November, the public is kept in 
a constant state of excitement. One poll, how- 
ever, that is receiving more attention than the 
ordinary, is the one now being conducted by 
the Baltimore Sun. 

The Sun is asking every registered voter 
in the state of Maryland to state his prefer- 
ence for president. The editors of that paper 
believe that their poll will have an especial 
significance since, in their opinion, Maryland 
is a truer barometer of national sentiment than 
Maine is. Only once since 1884 has the trend 
in that state run counter to the national trend. 
In the election of 1888, Maryland voted for 
Cleveland, whereas Harrison was elected Presi- 
dent. 


What the American People 


It is too early yet to tell how the Sun’s 
straw vote will go, as only a few scattered re- 
turns have come in. Of some 35,000 votes 
recorded, however, President Roosevelt had 
the edge over Governor Landon, the Presi- 
dent receiving 59.25 per cent of the votes as 
against his opponent’s 40.24. The early re- 
turns showed the Roosevelt strength to lie 
principally in Baltimore. Straw vote fans will 
watch the Maryland poll closely during the 
next few weeks, 


Harvard’s 300 Years 


Three hundred years is a long time for a 
country as young as the United States. It 
is only necessary to consider that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was written no more than 
160 years ago, to appreciate the magnitude of 
three centuries in terms of our own history. 

Thus, when Harvard University celebrated 
the 300th anniversary of its founding, early 
this month, the entire nation looked upon the 
occasion with respect and interest. In many 
ways Harvard is the fountainhead of American 
universities. Its example and its experiments 
in matters of education have always had a wide 
influence. 

One of the most striking features of the 
Harvard ‘Tercentenary was a_ suggestion 
brought forward at the Conference of Arts 
and Sciences, in which 72 of the world’s lead- 
ing scientists and scholars participated. This 
suggestion was that American universities take 
the leadership in promoting an internationl 
“court of wisdom” to act as a guide to the 
nations of the world. 

The idea is that at stated intervals the 
world’s leading intellects in all major fields 
of learning should assemble and give to the 
world the benefit of their wisdom. It is 
pointed out that people everywhere’ have the 
greatest respect for intellectual leadership, that 
they recognize the highly trained scientific 
mind as being generally free from bias ana 
petty partisanship. Pronouncements by the 
greatest authorities on questions affecting the 
welfare of humanity at large would have a 
profound influence, and would perhaps help to 
save the world from error. It is suggested that 
the United States take the leadership in this 
movement because, as one scholar said, ‘“Free- 
dom of thought has already disappeared from 
several European countries where it had long 
been flourishing, and there is not a single one 
among the others where it could not be wiped 
out at a moment’s notice by some political 
revolution.” 


WPA, Cotton, and Jobs 


The officials of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration have been confronted by a dif- 
ficult problem lately in several of the southern 
states. It seems that the cotton crop devel- 
oped rather quickly this year and that the 
growers in many sections are finding it hard 
to secure a sufficient number of cotton pickers. 
Wages are said to have been raised materially 
and still there is a scarcity of labor. Under the 
circumstances, the farmers have insisted that 
the WPA suspend its operations so that per- 
sons on work relief might be induced to take 
jobs picking cotton. 

This seems, on the face of it, to be rea- 
sonable enough, but there are difficulties in 
the way of accepting such a suggestion. The 
WPA officials point to the fact that many 
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persons on work relief are not cotton pickers § {t 
and could not make much money if they went ul 
into the cotton fields. Probably they could ie 
not make more than a dollar a day. Not en 
only that, but the jobs are temporary. Then, hot 
too, the argument is advanced that the cotton ken 
farm owners are trying to beat down the wages fine 
of cotton pickers and that that is why they fon 
wish the WPA workers to be poured into the ilit 
cotton fields to compete with other workers i } 
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This month Harvard celebrates the tidred 


There is a division of sentiment as to whatlistar 
should be done. In Mississippi, the WPA efic 
work has been suspended, but in other cotton-} 1 
growing regions, the government work is main- fpro 
tained, despite the protests of some of thefirat 
cotton growers. It is hard for a person on thefto | 
outside to determine what is just in this con-fical 
troversy. But the problem as it has presentedfele 
itself illustrates the difficulties which are et-§vel 
countered in carrying on a special programpzat 
such as that which the government is underfabo 
taking. det 
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Government Reorganization] ;” 





A far-reaching reorganization of governy 
ment bureaus and agencies, possibly involving T 
a reduction in the number of cabinet offices, is 
being planned by the Roosevelt administration. ; 
It is reported that the President expects tfdel 
make public some of his ideas on the subjec§ bef 
during the campaign, and that, if reélected, be of 
will present the plan for the consideration Of we 
Congress when that body convenes in January dey 

For some time the matter of governmet!fof 
reorganization has been under study in Wash ° 
ington. Toward the end of the last sessid 
the Senate appointed a committee on gover 
mental reorganization under the chairmanship 
of Senator Harry F. Byrd-of Virginia. Thi 
committee is working in codperation with the 
President’s own committee for administrati’ 
management, and recommendations offered by 
these two groups will probably form the bas 
of the final program to be advocated by Mt 
Roosevelt. 
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It is recognized that many improvements 
wuld be made in the organization of the 
eral government. At the present time, for 
tiumple, real estate loans of one kind or 
other are made through four separate 
hencies. It is likely that they will be com- 





shied under a single head. Another sugges- 
on is that the army and navy, and other 
ijitary agencies, be united into a Department 
There are many in- 


; National Defense. 





ING COLONIAL TIMES 
iredth anniversary of its foundation. 


tances in which savings could be effected and 
dficiency increased. 

The Republicans see in this latest New Deal 
project an effort on the part of the adminis- 
tration to offset Governor Landon’s promise 
{o administer the government more econom- 
ically and more efficiently, if he should be 
elected. They charge that President Roose- 
velt has often spoken of government reorgani- 
zation and has never done anything effective 
about it. Democrats reply that the President 
determined to wait until after the 1936 elec- 


#PLons because he felt that Congress would be 


More inclined to act after a national election 
than before one. 


The Vicious Circle 


A world power conference attended by 
delegates from 52 nations was held the week 
before last in Washington. The assembling 
of this conference and the addresses which 
were delivered called attention to the great 
development and to the future possibilities 
of the electric power industry. 

The most important address of the confer- 
nce was delivered by President Roosevelt. 
He spoke of the vicious circle which has been 
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Preventing electricity from realizing its possi- 
bilities. The price of electricity is high, he 
said, because its use is limited, because, in 
other words, it cannot be sold in greater quan- 
tities. But its use is limited and the demand 
for it is small because the price is high. If 
the producers of electricity had the courage 
and the will to cut the price, the output 


United States 


Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


of electric power would be multiplied, the 
demand would increase, the cost of produc- 
tion would go down, and the low price would 
be justified. Since it appears that private 
industry cannot be depended upon to pioneer 
in the cutting of prices and costs, it may be 
desirable for the government to enter in a 
limited way into the field, demonstrating that 
electricity can be produced cheaply and sold 
to an extended market. 

If a way is found to extend the use of elec- 
tricity, the President intimated, the course of 
our economic and social development may be 
affected for the better. Electricity can be 
transmitted many miles. It need not be used 
at the plant where it is generated. Its wide- 
spread use will make possible the establish- 
ment of small factories scattered over the 
countryside, all operated by electricity. The 
workers will not be obliged to concentrate in 
great masses in the cities. They will not need 
to go to the power. The power can be sent 
to them and work can be performed at widely 
separated units. This will lead to a decentral- 
ization of population, and overcrowding in 
great centers will be avoided. 

Naturally there was much opposition to 
one of the ideas presented by the President, 
namely, the proposal that the government may 
go, in a limited way, into the power business. 
Mr. Roosevelt, both as governor of New 
York and as President, has favored such a 
policy, but conservative opinion is strongly 
against government competition with private 
business. 

At the close of his address, the President 
gave point to what he had been saying about 
the government’s generating electricity, by 
touching a button which started the water run- 
ning through the generators of the great plant 
at Boulder Dam, the largest dam in the world 
and one of the nation’s outstanding engineer- 
ing ventures. 


It’s News When— 


There is some prospect that the govern- 
ment may come to grips with the problem of 
the renter or sharecropper. It is coming to be 
recognized that tenantry is a serious matter 
in this country. It is more serious in some 
parts than in others. In Maine, fewer than 
five farms out of 100 are operated by ten- 
ants. In the other New England and North 
Atlantic states, tenantry is not the usual 
thing. But in Iowa more than half of all 
the farms are operated not by the owners of 
the farms but by tenants, or renters. In 
other Middle Western states the situation 
is almost as bad. 

This problem is being attacked both by 
progressives and conservatives. Progressives 
are anxious that something should be done 
to raise the standard of living of the people 
who own no land but who till the soil as 
tenants. It is generally known that the 
incomes of renter families are very low. 
Conservatives are impressed by the fact 
that landowners are themselves conservative 
and oppose all forms of radicalism, while 
tenants, being landless and having less to 
lose by changes or turmoil, are ready to 
support various kinds of radical proposals. 

Thus we find the liberal or progressive secre- 
tary of agriculture, Henry A. Wallace, sug- 
gesting that America might well try a plan 
which has been worked out successfully in 
Ireland. There the government has bought 
land from owners and has sold it to land- 
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TALMADGE IN EFFIGY 


Opponents of Eugene Talmadge. 


Georgia’s governor who was defeated in a race for the senatorship of 


is state, noisily celebrate their victory. 


less farm laborers or tenants. A long term 
has been given for payment so that even the 
poorest workers or tenants may find it pos- 
sible to come into the possession of farms. 
This proposal, which, on the face of it, seems 
quite liberal, is discussed with favor by the 
conservative journalist, Mark Sullivan. When 
we find Henry Wallace and Mark Sullivan 
agreeing on a proposal, the plan is at least 
worth some consideration, 


Tightening the Screws 


New York is taking traffic violations se- 
riously and is cracking down on violators. 
Regulations have been put into effect calling 
for more drastic punishment for offenders. 
A speeder will be fined $25 for the first of- 
fense, or he may get two days in jail. The 
punishment for the second offense will be 
a fine of $50, or five days in jail. The third 
offense will involve a 20-day jail sentence 
and the loss of the driver’s license. Reckless 
drivers will be fined $25 for the first offense, 
$100 for the second, and there will be a jail 
sentence of 50 days for the third. Driving 
while intoxicated will bring a fine of $100, or 
10 days in jail, with the loss of the license. 
Convictions are to be entered on the driver’s 
license, so the persistent offender cannot 
easily escape detection and punishment. 


Militarizing the CCC 


Major-General George Mosely has proposed 
to President Roosevelt that the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps be expanded so as to take in 
all the boys of the country when they reach 
the age of 18 and to keep them in training for 
six months. Half the time would be spent 
on basic military training and the other half 
in working on some useful project. Protests 
against this proposal are being made by 
individuals and organizations who oppose 
compulsory military training and who feel that 
such a plan might carry the country along 
the road toward militarization, 


In Brief 


After a brief illness, Irving G. Thalberg, 
noted motion picture producer and husband of 
Norma Shearer, died in Los Angeles at the age 
of 37. When hardly more than a boy Thalberg 
was appointed manager of a large studio. He 
was responsible for such early screen successes 
as “The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” and “Ben 
Hur.” Among the more excellent of his recent 
productions were “Mutiny on the Bounty,” and 
the current popular success, “Romeo and 
Juliet.” 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch, for 18 years conductor 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra and an out- 
standing pianist, has died at the age of 58. He 
was born in St. Petersburg, now Leningrad, 
Russia, where he early revealed a remarkable 
talent for music. He came to the United 
States for the first time in 1901. While he 
composed some music, most of his time was 
devoted to the direction of his orchestra and 
to his piano. His wife, who survives him, is 
the daughter of Mark Twain. 
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Somebody’s always trying to take the joy out 
of life. Now a German physician is experiment- 
ing with serums in an effort to find a cure for 
laziness. —Jacksonville (Fla.) JourNAL 





Before his last match, Wrestler Ali Baba said 
he was tired from staying up listening to the 
Major Bowes’ act. He probably kept jumping 
up at the gong—New Haven JouRNAL-COURIER 

Keeping them to the ground is necessary, politi- 
cally, which perhaps explains why both the Dem- 
ocratic donkey and the G. O. P. elephant have 
big ears. —Jackson (Mich.) C1t1zEN-PatRioT 








THE OLD GRAY HOME, 
USED TO BE 


SHE AIN’T WHAT SHE 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Human personality is something sacred. 
It grows by rising above material things 
and wedding itself to spiritual ideals. We 
cannot be satisfied with any form of society 
in which human personality is submerged. 
—Franklin D. Roosevelt 





“Go swimming as often as you can and drink 
plenty of cold water,” advises a doctor. But not, 
of course, at the same time. —PuUNCH 





An aged Missourian estimates he has saved 
$800 by not having had a shave in 52 years, but 
hasn’t the $800. So much economy is like that. 

—Richmond Times-DisPaTtcH 

Here is a question that is more or less puzzling: 
Where did people get vitamins before they were 
advertised ? —Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 

Prince Otto has waited so long to become ruler 
of Austria he is beginning to think he is only a 
Per-haps-burg. —Kalamazoo GAZETTE 

The European civilization is a dying one 
today, while the new world, vital, progres- 
sive, and dynamic, lies along the Pacific. 

—Dr. Adamantios Plyziodes, 
University of Southern California 

One of the rules John D. Rockefeller says he 
followed through life was never to lose interest in 
things. Of course, he never mislaid a principal, 
either. —Boston TRANSCRIPT 





It is illegal in Alabama to sprinkle salt on rail- 
road tracks, which seems a queer way to catch a 
train anyway. —Boston TRANSCRIPT 
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The Secret of England’s Colonial Policy 


TUDENTS of American history who are 

now reading about the period of ex- 
ploration and settlement will come upon a 
development which has an important bear- 
ing upon present-day events. We refer to 
the various conditions which made England 
the greatest colonial power in the world and 
the particular policies by which she achieved 
that supremacy. Behind the story of the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
settling of different colonies along the At- 
lantic seaboard, the student should attempt 
to see if there is a deeper meaning. He 
must try to understand the great forces 
which enabled England, instead of other 
nations, such as France, Portugal, or Spain, 
to build tne greatest colonial empire. Was 
it something peculiar to the English tem- 
perament? Was it due to the wisdom of 
British policy? If the student can find an 
answer to these questions, he will find him- 
self in a much better position to understand 
one of the greatest and most important of 
present international 
developments, 


England’s Policy 


No problem with 
which the world of 
today is concerned 
has its beginnings 
more deeply rooted in 
the past than that of 
the position of Great 
Britain and the Brit- 
ish Empire. One can- 
not pick up a daily 
newspaper without reading about it. One 
cannot scan a magazine dealing with inter- 
national relations without coming across an 
article which discusses it. It is clearly con- 
nected with the whole tangled European 
situation which may at any time burst into 
a new world war. As a result of the Ethi- 
opian war, England’s position has been 
changed to a considerable extent. Some 
have even gone so far as to suggest that 
the British Empire is entering its final 
stages and that England will not, in the 
future, be the world power she has been 
for centuries. But let us pause for a mo- 
ment before considering the present. If we 
look backward over the centuries to the be- 
ginning of our own history, we find a clear 
and discernible line of development which 
has a direct bearing upon the present. 

It should not be thought that the British 
were the most successful of the colonial 
powers merely because they were the first 
to set out upon the seven seas and take 
over unexplored lands. They were not. 
The voyages of discovery and exploration 
were not conducted by Englishmen. Colum- 
bus, Vasco da Gama, Magellan, John Cabot 
were of other nationalities. And though 
the Spanish and the Portuguese did set up 
substantial empires overseas, it was the 
English who became the great colonial 
power and established the greatest empire 
in the history of the world. 


In examining all the factors which played 
into England’s hands, we find two which 
loom above the others in importance. The 
first was her geographical location, and the 
second was the policies adopted by her 
rulers. Unlike the other European powers, 
England was and is an island. As such, 
she was in no need of building a large army 
in order to protect herself against invasion 
by enemies. Not since 1066 had a foreign 
foe invaded British soil. This is the first 
important fact to remember. 

Those who guided British policy were 
wise enough to take advantage of this trump 
card. They realized that if England were 
to become a great world power, her strength 
must lie not on land but on the sea—not in 
a strong army, but in a powerful navy. 
Thus, before the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
steps were taken to make the British navy 
the strongest in the world, and with the de- 
feat of the Spanish armada in 1588, Britan- 
nia became mistress of the seas. She was 
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able to defeat whatever nation challenged 
her on the seas. 

In order further to strengthen herself, 
Britain soon learned that no other Euro- 
pean nation should become strong enough 
to control the whole of the continent. She 
adopted what is known in the language of 
diplomacy as the doctrine of “the balance 
of power.” Simply stated, this meant that 
at all times England would be opposed “to 
the political dictatorship of the strongest 
single state or group of states at any given 
time.” When one nation or group of na- 
tions became so strong as to threaten to 
dominate the continent, England threw her 
weight against that nation or group of 
nations. By maintaining a navy strong 
enough to defeat any nation on sea, and by 
preventing any single nation or group of 
nations from ruling the continent, she was 
able to maintain a position of dominance 
over all Europe. 


For centuries, England found that a pol- 
icy of this kind worked, and although she 
lost part of her colonies in America, she 
built up a vast empire in Asia, Africa, and 
in the western hemisphere. She fought 
wars with Spain and France to maintain 
her supremacy. Her last great struggle 
took place in 1914, when the octopus of 
the German Empire threatened her on the 
sea and made a strong bid for political dom- 
ination of the continent. But in that strug- 
gle she triumphed as she always had in the 
past. 


Britain’s Position Today 


Let us see if there is any connection 
between this long chain of developments 
and the living present. To a large extent, 
Great Britain has followed the same policy 
since the World War that she pursued 
throughout the centuries. The “balance of 
power” doctrine has still impelled her to 
oppose the domination of a single nation 
over all Europe. On the seas, she has still 
striven to be mistress. But—and this is 
important—after the World War, a new set 
of ideas held sway. Peace in the future 
was to be maintained by international co- 
operation, by the League of Nations. A 
new international morality, it was hoped, 
had been born. England, and other nations, 
agreed to limit the size of their navies in 
the interest of world peace. But, as we 
have seen during the last few years, all this 
was more a hope than a reality, as nation 
after nation moved back to the pre-war 
method of conducting international rela- 
tions. 


Let us now jump to the present. Early 
this year, England suffered one of the worst 
—if not the worst—diplomatic defeats in 
her history when Italy seized Ethiopia and 
set it up as an Italian province. It was Eng- 
land who opposed her more strongly than 
any other nation. It was she who persuaded 
the League of Nations to invoke sanctions 
against Italy. It was she who sent her ships 
to the Mediterranean in order to curb the 
Italians. But despite all this action, Italy 
was victorious and the British Lion had to 
back down. More than one thing con- 
tributed to her setback. Certainly the Brit- 
ish people did not want war. But what is 
more important, there was a realization, or 
a fear, on the part of the British govern- 
ment that the British navy was not strong 
enough to defeat the Italian. 


As to whether Britain’s strength is such 
today that it entitles her to the title of 
mistress of the seas there is considerable 
doubt. Her supremacy in the Mediterranean 
has certainly been challenged, and her sea 
routes to her possessions in the Near and 
Far East are not secure beyond doubt. And 
her position of supremacy is further jeop- 
ardized by the civil war in Spain. Should 
the fascist forces of Spain be victorious and 
align themselves with Italy or Germany, or 
both, England would find herself face to 
face with an aggregation of naval strength 
which she would find invincible. 
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The Roosevelt Record 
“Half Way with Roosevelt,” by Ernest 
K. Lindley (New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.75). 
N THE heat of a political campaign, it 
is not an easy thing to sit down and at- 
tempt calmly to look at the great issues of 
the day. Yet that is what Mr. Lindley has 
done in his latest book. While “covering” 
Governor Landon for the New York 
Herald-Tribune, he has written a fairly full 
account of the accomplishments of the 
Roosevelt administration. And he has done 
it in an impartial and detached way. 
Whether or not the reader agrees with 
Mr. Lindley’s story of the New Deal will 
depend primarily upon the reader’s own 
political point of view. To certain of the 
judgments and conclusions, many will take 
exception, for they enter into the field of 
higher controversy. Mr. Lindley has tried 
to be critical, yet sympathetic to President 
Roosevelt. He points to what he considers 
the great blunders of the administration, 
and weighs them against the achievements. 
Of all the literature that has appeared 
during the campaign, no single work could 
be read with greater profit than this book. 
Not only does it contain a complete record 
of the New Deal program, but it gives an 
intimate picture of the President. It is 
a stimulating work, well organized, written 
in a lively, though not facetious, style. 


Japan—A Study 
“Eyes on Japan,” by Victor A. Yak- 
hantoff. Illustrated (New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann. $3.50). 
HILE there are numerous studies of 
Japan, few, if any, of them present 
within a single volume a survey of her 
history, her social and economic problems, 
and her place in the modern world. Though 
shortcomings are bound to occur in so 
comprehensive a work, they are for the 
most part absent from General Yakhantoff’s 
volume. His historical sketch is flimsy 
and inadequate, and his conclusions are not 
always deeply reasoned. Neverthless, he 


has succeeded in condensing a mine of 
valuable information into 300 pages. 





ERNEST K. LINDLEY 
From a drawing by F. Bolles. 


The author is excellently equipped for his 
task. From 1916 to 1918 he was the mili- 
tary attaché at the Russian embassy in 
Tokyo, and altogether he has devoted about 
25 years to the study of things Japanese. 
His wide knowledge reveals itself in a 
multitude of details which make his pages, 
despite their pedestrian style, lively and 
absorbing. Especially to be recommended 
are the chapters dealing with the social 
problems of the Japanese people. 

The fact that the author is a Russian 
might lead the reader to expect a rather 
biased account of Japan’s imperial adven- 
tures. It is therefore the more surprising 
to find that he never goes berserk. In 
dealing with this delicate question, he is 
fair and balanced. 


South Sea Visit 
“Pacific Adventure,” by Willard Price. 
Illustrated (New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock. A John Day Book. $3). 

N THE Pacific South Seas, scattered over 

an area greater than the United States, 
are some 2,500 islands. A number of them 
have become celebrated for the beauty of 
their coral reefs and their lagoons. Most 
of them have seldom, if at all, been pene- 
trated by Europeans. 

Willard Price, together with his wife, 
traveled through this vast archipelago, and 
he has summed up his observations in as 
compelling and significant a volume as we 
are likely to see in many months. His was 
no aimlessly romantic journey. He wanted 
to study at first hand the life of a primi- 
tive people, so he spent a good deal of time 
on the island of Yap, where the natives 
still hunt heads and use stone for their 
money. His sketch of their customs, their 
manner of living, their religious beliefs is 
intimate and detailed. 

The author’s second objective was to 
see how these islands were being adminis- 
tered by Japan, to whom they had been 
given by the League of Nations under a 
mandate. In contrast to the saber-rat- 
tling generalissimos of Tokyo, we find here 
a progressive and enlightened colonial 
government. 


Class Struggle Novel 


“A Time to Remember,” by Leane 
oo (New York: Random House. 
2). 


FFECTIVELY and with unsweetened 

realism, Miss Zugsmith tells in this 
novel of the problems of the white-collar 
class in America. Through separate epi- 
sodes, that are in themselves rather effec- 
tive sketches, she introduces a varied cast 
of characters. They are brought together 
as employees of the same department store. 
In the attitude to their work, in the re- 
lations with their fellow workers,. we find 
mirrored typical Americans of their class. 
They have their ambitions, their petty 
jealousies, their small talk. They are all 
being hammered on the same anvil, and it 
is only in the direction of their sparks that 
they differ. Low wages and poor working 
conditions make their lives seem aimless 
and not worth the striving for. Finally 
they are brought together, and their in- 
terests are identified, in a strike. 
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TALKING THINGS OVER 


Economic recovery in the United States. 


Has it been aided or re- 


tarded by the policies of the Roosevelt administration? 
Was the depression beaten in 1932? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to 
follow these discussions week by week and 
thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views ex- 
pressed on this page are not to be taken as 
the opinions of the editors of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. 


Mary: I’d like to know, John, what you 
have to say about the speech President 
Roosevelt made at Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, a few days ago. It seems to me that 
it was very effective. He was able to show 
that recovery has actually come during his 
administration. The farmers are better off, 
workers are receiving higher wages, small 
businessmen are making money and so are 
the big corporations. City, county, and 
state governments, which were threatened 
with bankruptcy when the administration 
came to power in 1933, are now balancing 
their budgets, supporting their schools and 
taking care of their other responsibilities. 
They couldn’t collect taxes in 1932 because 
the people who pay taxes had no money; 
now people are making money and they 
can pay their taxes. So local governments, 
as well as nearly all individuals and families, 
are enjoying the benefits of recovery. I 
think that is a record of which the Presi- 
dent may be justly proud. 

Charles: Of course the President was 
pretty indefinite about the extent of recov- 
ery. He didn’t give many figures to back 
his assertions, as I remember his speech. 

Mary: He didn’t need to. We all know 
that there has been recovery under Roose- 
velt. But if you want figures, I can give 
them to you. Businessmén themselves ad- 
mit that recovery is here. Dun and Brad- 
street report that there were fewer busi- 
ness failures in this country for June 1936, 
than for any month since 1920. The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York reports that 
the first six months of this year showed the 
following gains over a similar period in 
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is coming and coming with great rapidity. 

John: But we don’t know that Roose- 
velt is responsible for it, and neither do 
you, because he isn’t. Recovery was al- 
ready under way before he took office. The 
corner was turned about the middle of 
1932, not only in America but all over the 
world. Recovery has come faster in prac- 
tically every other big industrial nation 
than it has in the United States and it has 
gone further. I suppose you would say that 
President Roosevelt is responsible for re- 
covery in Great Britain and Germany. 

Mary: No, I wouldn’t say that, but I do 
say that the countries which are enjoying 
recovery have brought it about by measures 
similar to those which have been adopted 
by the Roosevelt administration. Great 
Britain, Sweden, Japan, Germany, and 
other countries where times are better have 
regulated industry, helped the farmers, 
given relief, carried on public works. Coun- 
tries like France which, until recently, did 
not follow such policies, have not enjoyed 
recovery. Now they are falling in line. 
Recovery didn’t just happen anywhere. It 
has been assisted by wise governmental ac- 
tion such as the Roosevelt administration 
has adopted. 


John: I insist that we could have pros- 
perity without following European ideas. 
We could have it and still remain loyal to 
the American system of free enterprise, un- 
regulated by the government except as reg- 
ulation may be necessary to prevent mo- 
nopoly and unfair practices. The Roose- 
velt administration has hindered recovery 
by increasing the public debt. Now people 
are afraid that the government’s credit will 
fail or else that very heavy taxes will be 
levied. So they do not invest their money 
as freely as they otherwise would. The 
New Deal has also interfered with recov- 
ery by regulating business too closely. The 
NRA is an example. If your memory is 
good you will recall that the upward move- 
ment of business which you talk about 
really didn’t get under way 
until after the NRA was 
declared _ unconstitutional. 
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“GREEN PASTURES” 
—Elderman in Washington Post 


1935: People invested over three times as 
much in corporations; there were nearly 
twice as many factories built and more 
than double the amount of gas and electric 
company improvements; the sale of railway 
engines increased six and a half times, and 
nearly two and a half times as much rail- 
way equipment was sold. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce says there are signs 
that 1936 may be the best year for busi- 
ness since 1929. But why go on giving 
evidence? Everyone knows that recovery 








So long as the government 
was fixing prices and wages 
and saying how long the 
work day should be (all of 
which it was doing under 
the NRA) and so long as it 
was telling farmers just 
how much of everything 
they could raise (which it 
was doing under the AAA) 
we didn’t have recovery. 
We are having some re- 
covery since the Supreme 
Court has knocked out the 
NRA and the AAA. But if 
Roosevelt is reélected he 
will find a way to reéstab- 
lish both acts or some- 
thing like them. He 
praised the NRA and AAA 
in the Asheville speech to 
which you referred a while 
ago. And then, recovery 
will be stopped again. If 
you want recovery to con- 
tinue you should vote for 
Governor Landon. He prom- 
ised in his Portland ad- 
dress to check monopoly 
and prevent unfair business practices but to 
let business alone otherwise. 

Charles: I rementber what happened 
from 1929 to 1933 too well to want another 
Republican president. 

Mary: So you agree with me in sup- 
porting the Democrats, do you? 

Charles: Not so fast, Mary. It happens 
that I’m not enthusiastic for the New Deal, 
either. I like President Roosevelt’s prom- 
ises, but not his performances. Take the 
NRA, for example. The promise was that 








it would raise wages, and it did raise them 
somewhat. But it also allowed corporations 
to get together and increase their prices. 
So prices and the cost of living went up 
so much that workers could buy no more 
than they could before. And see what is 
happening now! Corporation profits are 
going up. Wealthy people are increasing 
their profits; their incomes are going up 
faster than wages are. The distribution of 
income is no fairer than it 
has been in the past. The 
purchasing power of the 
people isn’t increasing 
enough so that they can buy 
as much as the factories will 
be producing after a while if 
production continues to in- 
crease. So after a few 
years there will be a surplus 
of goods again above what 
the people, with their 
limited purchasing power, 
can buy. Then factories will 
close again, people will be 
out of work and we will 
have another big depression. 

John: What would you 
do about it, if you had your 
way? 

Charles: I’d have real 
economic planning, with a 
government strong enough 
to fix prices and wages and 
see to it that the masses of 
people got a fair share of 
what is produced. 


Mary: Then you are a Socialist, are 
you? 
Charles: That doesn’t follow from what 


I have said. I think, in spite of what 
Governor Landon said at Portland, that we 
can have economic planning and democracy 
at the same time. We can have it without 
giving up private ownership. But business 
and business profits will have to be regu- 
lated. No, I’m not a Socialist, though I 
will say that I admire Norman Thomas. 
I think his book, “After the New Deal— 
What?” contains a lot of truth. 


Mary: I deny your statement that the 
New Deal has not increased the purchasing 
power of the people. It has given work to 
the unemployed, it has brought about many 
real wage increases, it has produced a big 
increase in farm prices. People actually 
have been given more money to spend, and 
that is what started business upward. These 
gains have come without the government’s 
taking complete charge of industry as you 
advocate, Charles. But the gains would not 
have been made, John, if the government, 
through its spending and employing and 
price-raising campaign, hadn’t increased 
purchasing power. 

John: I think, Mary, that you might as 
well agree with Charles, for now that the 
New Deal is starting out to regulate wages 
and hours of labor and production, it will 
keep going until it takes complete charge 
of industry. I regard the tendency as posi- 
tively dangerous. America has made great 
progress under the old plan of free enter- 
prise. I don’t want to give it up for a 
system of strict governmental control and 
guidance. That’s why I’m lined up with 
the Republicans. 

Mary: Let’s stick to the present rather 
than to what may possibly happen in the 
future. And it is a fact that we’re having 
recovery under Roosevelt. That means a 
lot to me. 

John: 
to you. 


Charles: The immediate future means 
something to me, so I think I’d better read 
my history lesson, so as to avoid embar- 
rassment tomorrow. See you next week. 


The future ought to mean a lot 





SAFE TO FLY? 





Almost perfect machines and rigid train- 
ing and selection of pilots make flying today 
far safer than it was 10 years ago when the 
first scheduled passenger flights on regular 
routes were started, says Marquis W. 
Childs in the October Harpers. But acci- 
dents still occur, though the development of 
safety devices and control has been much 
faster than it was in the case of railroads. 

The government works for safety in air 





transportation through the Bureau of A’r 
Commerce. It licenses all planes and pilot: 
and helps in the development and checkin : 
of new safety devices. It also maintains a 
network of “safety aids” across the country, 
of which the “radio lighthouses” are the 
most important. From these, radio beams 
are sent out, which the pilots follow to the 
landing fields. These make possible “blind 
flying” in fog or bad weather. But the 








“DON’T MAKE ME LAUGH!”’ 
—Doyle in N. Y. Post 


beams do not always work satisfactorily, es- 
pecially in the mountains. 

The big air transport companies and the 
Bureau have been in a hot dispute over re- 
sponsibility for safety. The companies do 
not like to cancel trips, because cancella- 
tions mean loss of revenue. They insist 
that the government should make the safety 
aids perfect. The Bureau insists that the 
companies should not take chances. 


PROFIT SHARING 








Sharing in profits as well as losses is the 
scheme which the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company in Pittsburgh 
has adopted for its workers. As profits go 
up, wages increase automatically. The re- 
verse is true when profits go down. In the 
last three months, the company has raised 
wages 14 per cent. The workers have shown 
a keen determination to increase their effi- 
ciency, knowing that they, as well as the 
owners, will reap benefits. Certain econo- 
mists believe some such plan as this should 
be put into effect in all industries so that 
during good times the purchasing power of 
workers could keep pace with increasing 
profits. Supporters of the idea say that it 
would prevent depressions. 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 

















1. What are the advantages of work relief 
over direct relief? the disadvantages? Which 
form do you favor? 

2. In the WPA organization in your com- 
munity have you seen any indications of po- 
litical favoritism? By whom was the local 
administrator appointed ? 

3. Are there any WPA projects in your com- 
munity which you would class as useless or 
wasteful ? 

4. What has been the basic weakness of the 
— of Nations in its attempts to prevent 
war 

5. What, in your opinion, have been the 
principal accomplishments of the League since 
its organization? 

6. Why is it unlikely that the Covenant 
will be revised at the present session of the 
Assembly so as to give the League more 
power? 

7. What significance do you attach to Hit- 
ler’s recent denunciation of Communism? 
How does this fit in with Germany’s basic 
foreign policy ? 

8. In your opinion, were the Maine elections 
an indicator of a national trend? 

9. Do you think recovery has come because 
of the New Deal, in spite of the New Deal, 
or without regard to the New Deal? 

10. How has England’s position as a world 
power been challenged during the last year? 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Oliveira (o-lee-vay’- 
ra), Largo Caballero (lar’go ka-ba-yay’ro), 
Edouard Daladier (e-dwar’ da-la-dee-ay’), 
Rydz-Smigly (rids-shmig’lee), Pilsudski (pil- 
sood’skee), Italo Balbo (ee-tah’lo bal’bo). 
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The New Deal's 





Relief Program 


and the Issues It Has Created 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Roosevelt was himself committed to the 
doctrine chat the problem was of such 
magnitude as to demand the attention of 
the federal government. Twelve or 15 
million people out of work was no longer 
a state problem; it was something which 
only the national government could handle. 
Thus it was apparent that the new 
President would throw over the traces 
and embark upon a new plan to help 
the destitute. 


Roosevelt Program 


It is a mistake to assume that the 
Roosevelt administration has tackled 
the relief problem from one angle or 
through one agency. It has worked on 
a number of fronts and through a 
number of agencies. One of its initial 
steps was to take some 300,000 young 
men, most of them between the ages 
of 18 and 25, from the streets, freight 
cars, pool halls, and put them to use- 
ful work in the forests of the nation. 
Through the Civilian Conservation 
Corps this was accomplished. 

But the first attempt really to han- 
dle the problem of relief on a national 
scale came with the organization of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, which was given $500,000,000, 
half of which was to be given to the 
states, the federal government matching 
dollar for dollar the funds provided by 
the states, and the other half to be used 
as outright grants where all available funds 
for aid to the needy had been exhausted. 
How the money was to be spent—whether 
for work relief or direct relief—was left 
to the states. In order to supplement this 
work, the President recommended a vast 
program of public works, and called for the 
staggering sum of three billion dollars for 
this. The Public Works Administration, 
under Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, was set up. But it was apparent that 
the PWA could not swing quickly into 
action and that the problem was greater 
than had at first been anticipated. So 
additional steps had to be taken. 

In November 1933, the President took 
part of the PWA appropriation to be spent 
by a new agency, the Civil Works Admin- 
istration, or CWA. The main purpose of 
the CWA was to tide the unemployed over 
the winter months, and projects of one 
kind or another—projects which could be 
quickly put into operation—were launched. 
More than 3,000,000 workers were immedi- 
ately placed in jobs, and at the peak of the 
CWA’s activities, a total of 4,263,644 per- 
sons were at work. Some of the projects 
undertaken were wise, some foolish. But 
it did give jobs to most of the unemployed 
during the winter of 1933-1934. By April 
1934, the CWA was practically abandoned. 

We have spoken of the CWA program 
because to a certain extent the Works 
Progress Administration is a continuation 
of that work. All along, it has been the 
President’s contention that it was better to 
give the unemployed jobs than a dole, and 
that, so far as possible, the unemployed 
should be given work for which they were 
fitted. He contended that it was silly to 
put musicians to work digging ditches, 
especially when the relief rolls were bur- 
dened with unskilled laborers capable of 
doing this type of work. Thus, he under- 
took as a next step to work out a more 
systematic program of relief which could 
be carried forward until such time as pri- 
vate industry was able to absorb a major- 
ity of the unemployed. 


WPA Activities 


In January 1935 President Roosevelt 
asked Congress for an additional $4,800,- 
000,000 for relief. At this time there were 
more than 20,000,000 individuals depend- 
ent upon relief. They did not include, 
by any means, all the unemployed, for 
at no time have all the jobless turned to 
the government for help. Large numbers of 
them have been able to live on their savings 


or to turn to their relatives for help. The 
jobless ran all the way from highly special- 
ized professional workers to unskilled la- 
borers. The President sought to work out 
a program which would, as adequately as 
possible, take care of the needs of these 
millions. 





—WPA 


IDLENESS 


The program launched in the spring of 
1935 is the basis of the relief program as 
it is being carried out today. Its main 
structure consists of the Works Progress 
Administration, under Harry L. Hopkins. 
The WPA’s first job was to transfer all 
those on relief from the “dole” or cash 
relief, to jobs. Those who were unable to 
work for one cause or another—age, ill- 
ness, or any other cause—were to be trans- 
ferred back to the states and local com- 
munities. The federal government would 
then give jobs to all the employable un- 
employed. By the end of 1935 all the 
unemployed who could not be given work 
on WPA projects were turned back to the 
states. These included not only the un- 
employables, but a number of others for 
whom there was no work on federal projects. 


Diversified Projects 


Much has been written about the activi- 
ties of the WPA. It has been charged with 
“boondoggling,” with spending huge sums 
of money on silly projects. Many news- 
papers have played up the errors it has 
made. The spending of a large sum of 
money for a dog-pound in Memphis is 
but one of the examples of waste cited. It 
would take a book to list all the projects 
that have been undertaken by the WPA 
since it got under way. Roughly, however, 
it may be said that the bulk of the pro- 
gram has consisted—and consists—of en- 


these engineering projects that have been 
most sharply criticized during recent 
months—except in the case of the dog- 
pound or some useless monument or other 
work costing a large sum of money. Most 
of the criticism against the WPA has been 
leveled against its “white-collar” activi- 
-ies—its research activities, its art, music, 
and theater projects. These activities were 
started in order to provide work for those 
who were prepared to do a special type 
of work, for the actors, the musicians, the 
artists, and even the office workers. What 
percentage of the total expenditures of 
the WPA has been spent on these proj- 
ects is not certain, although it is a fact 
that their cost has not been consider- 
able. At the present time, WPA 
troupes are appearing in various parts 
of the country, and WPA musicians 
are giving concerts attended by mil- 
lions. Artists who had been out of 
work have found jobs painting for 
public buildings, schools, and other- 
wise continuing the profession for 
which they are particularly equipped. 
The relief administration insists that 
it is much better to give these people 
work for which they are fitted than 
to put them to work mixing con- 
crete. 

The relief program of the Roose- 
velt administration has been costly. 
There can be no doubt of that. If 
all the relief activities of the govern- 
ment since March 1933 were listed, 
the total cost would run into the 
billions. By the end of June of this 
year, the CCC had cost 1.4 billion dol- 
lars, including materials used, and food, 
clothing, light, transportation, and other 
expenses of the workers; the FERA and 
its successor the WPA had spent nearly 
four and a half billion; the Resettlement 
Administration about 140 million. Alto- 
gether, it is estimated that the relief bill 
has been in the neighborhood of 10 billion 
dollars. It would be a mistake to charge 
all this to relief, however, as part of the 
funds have gone to pay the expenses of 
carrying on work which would have had 
to go forward anyway, such as roads and 
public buildings, river and harbor work, 
soil conservation, and naval construction. 
Even making allowances for all this, the 
relief bill has been stupendous; no one is 
able to deny that, nor does anyone try to 
deny it. 


The Issue Today 


Since the WPA started running at full 
speed, it has been employing between 2,- 
000,000 and 3,000,000 persons. At present, 
it is near the lower figure. There has been 
waste; even Mr. Hopkins admits that. 
It is undoubtedly true that many persons 
entirely undeserving of help have been 
on the government payroll, refusing to 
work and spending their money on liquor. 
It is also true that there has been ineffi- 
ciency in administration and that certain 
politicians have landed soft jobs in the 


government should give relief to the needy. 
Everyone—with the exception of the cal- 
loused and irresponsible few—admits that 
people cannot be left to starve if they 
are unable to find work. Nor does any 
informed person believe that the burden 
of relief can be wholly shifted back to 
the states, for the states do not have the 
financial ability to meet the costs. All agree 
that the federal government must continue, 
at least for the present, to furnish a large 
part of the money needed to meet the relief 
bill. 

The issue today is twofold. It is simply 
this: What form of relief should be given 
to the unemployed? Should the idle be 
given jobs or should they be given direct 
relief in the form of money, or food, 
clothing, and shelter? The second aspect 
of the issue deals with the administration 
of relief. Should the general direction come 
from a central organization in Washington, 
with branches in all the states, cities, and 
counties of the nation, or should the ad- 
ministration of relief be left to the 
states? On both of these question, the 
Roosevelt administration has given its 
definite answer. It is of the opinion that 
the dole, though considerably cheaper, 
would not pay in the long run because it 
would not only undermine the morale of 
the unemployed, but would add nothing to 
the national wealth. And it adheres to the 
view that the problem must be handled by 
the national government because it is so 
gigantic as to demand a national organiza- 
tion. 


Administration 


There is a serious difference of opinion 
on this latter point. The Republicans be- 
lieve that relief could be much more 
efficiently and more cheaply administered if 
it were left to the state and local govern- 
ments. With Washington appointing the 
local officials and giving them their in- 
structions, there is bound to be a top-heavy 
organization and gross inefficiency, graft, 
and extravagance. Moreover, the whole ad- 
ministration becomes highly bureaucratic 
and there is the temptation to use the 
local relief organizations for political pur- 
poses. Finally, a state-administered or- 
ganization best knows the relief needs 
and is better able to meet the problem, un- 
hindered by a central bureau. Briefly 
Stated, these are the main contentions of 
those who honestly disagree with the relief 
program of the Roosevelt administration 
and who believe that a drastic reorganiza- 
tion should take place. 


The intensity of the relief issue during 
the coming months will depend primarily 
upon the rapidity with which the unem- 
ployed are reabsorbed by private industry. 
As private business improves and men and 
women are given jobs, the federal relief 
rolls will decrease in size. But no one 
believes that the relief issue will disappear 
this year or next. In addition to the bil- 
lions that have already been spent, the 
government will this year pour out in 





gineering projects of one kind or another— 
highways, roads, and streets; public build- 
ings, parks, and other recreational facili- 
ties; soil conservation, flood control, sewer- 
age systems, and other sanitation facilities, 
schoolhouses, and literally hundreds of dif- 
ferent projects. 

In the main, however, it has not been 


ACTIVITY 
Thousands of towns and cities throughout the United States have their WPA projects. 


relief setup. Whether these cases are merely 
rare exceptions or whether they are so com- 
mon as to constitute a condemnation of 
the whole relief administration is a matter 
of dispute between friends and opponents 
of the New Deal. 

The relief issue today is not, as it was 
four years ago, whether or not the federal 





-WPA Photo 


the neighborhood of $3,000,000,000 for 
relief. The principal task of those in charge, 
whether they be Democrats or Republi- 
cans, will be to work out the sanest, and 
at the same time most efficient, program 
until such time as the great bulk of the 
unemployed return to jobs in private in- 
dustry. 





